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KAYAK SKIN MATERIALS, June 2021 


Over the past 38 years, we have sold over 72 miles of 
kayak skin material—one boat length at a time. This 
listing makes no attempt to explain how (or why) to 
cover kayaks with these materials; but might help you 
select which of the available materials you may want 
to use. 


This has been a strange year. We ordered in no stocks 
of new material, yet orders for fabric went up with so 
many builders having unexpected time to build. 
Supplies are wearing thin. The following descriptions 
attempt to be honest about why you might want to 
avoid certain available fabrics, and if you order 
something and it just doesn’t work, we will credit the 
cost of the material (not shipping) towards something 
else. Speaking of shipping, it keeps going up, and, 
like airline tickets, the surcharges (You want the 
package delivered? Extra for that!) are nuts. 


There are three general questions—closely related 
and without definite answers—to be addressed first: 


1) Nylon vs. Polyester. About half of the material 
used so far has been nylon (polyamide); but use of 
polyester (Dacron) has been growing in the past few 
years. There are two reasons for this: a) we are selling 
more material to builders of traditional wood-skeleton 
kayaks, and dimensionally-stable polyester is less 
likely to distort  lightly-constructed wooden 
frameworks by shrinking up too tight, and b) more 
builders are using one-part or water-based 
polyurethane coatings, whose lesser elasticity and 
adhesion is better matched to polyester than to nylon. 
(The coating should be more elastic than the fabric to 
which it is expected to adhere). If you use an 
elastomeric, solvent-based coating like Hypalon 
(chlorosulfonated polyethylene—now _ effectively 
unavailable), Neoprene, or one of the elastic (and 
expensive) 2-part polyurethanes, however, nylon will 
produce a tougher, more damage-resistant skin. 
Nylon’s greater elasticity makes it easier to cover 
complex curves, but the looser-weave polyester 
fabrics drape pretty well and can (usually) be shrunk 
to fit. Bottom line: each is different, but neither is 
better. ALL these materials need to be cut with a hot 
knife (sharpened soldering gun works well) to seal 
the edge before sewing final seams. 


2) Shrinkage. An essential characteristic of (almost) 
all the fabrics we sell is that they will shrink. The 
question is how much! Shrinkage usually ranges 
somewhere between 1% and 5%. Getting the tension 
right requires careful tuning—see what happens if you 
loosen or tighten a guitar string by a quarter of an inch. 
Nylon’s behavior is especially complicated because it 
tends to loosen (even when coated) by absorbing 
ambient moisture and then tightens as it dries out. So 
you are aiming for middle ground: the skin (before 
coating) should fit snugly, but not drum-tight. As one 
builder describes it, “If you drop a quarter on it, it 
shouldn’t bounce.” From the point of view of the 
boat’s structure and performance, it is better for the 
skin to be too loose than too tight, but from the point 
of view of the builder, too loose (suggesting sloppy 
workmanship) is worse. You shrink nylon by applying 
moist heat (wetting it and going over it with an iron so 
that you are steaming it without drying it out). The 
moisture relaxes the skin while the heat shrinks it, so 
that when it dries out it will be taut—hopefully not too 
tight. If you attempt to shrink nylon with dry heat— 
either with an iron or a heat gun—the combined drying 
and heat will tighten it up so much that the fibers are 
permanently stretched, and when it returns to room 
temperature and absorbs ambient moisture, it will be 
looser than when you started out. Polyester, however, 
which does not absorb moisture, can be shrunk with a 
dry iron (safer than a heat gun) and the resulting 
tension remains stable: “what-you-see-is-what-you- 
get.” Some people view nylon’s idiosyncrasies in 
response to moisture as a disadvantage; some people 
view it as an acceptable part of a craft whose 
relationship to water should be that of a living thing. 


3) Coatings. No coating we know of is ideal. In 
general, more poisonous solvent-based coatings 
perform better—especially in sticking to nylon—but 
water-based coatings can be toxic too. The main 
reason to favor polyurethane over Hypalon is that it is 
more widely available (as floor coatings, concrete 
coatings, etc.) and results in a translucent skin. If you 
are not concerned with translucency, the evidence 
favors Hypalon—for long-term durability, both 
because of UV resistance and because the surface can 
be easily replenished over the years. As for which 
coating to use on the lighter fabrics: Hypalon is 
definitely more robust. But if you use translucent 
urethane, the kayak is slightly lighter, /ooks a lot 
lighter, and tends to get treated much more carefully, 
and so may last as long or longer in the end. As a rule 
of thumb, for an average single kayak of about 18 feet 
in length the finished, coated skin in N-ounce (per 
square yard) material will add about N pounds to the 
boat. 


[Update] Hypalon has now been unavailable for 
several years and there is no sign of it coming back. 
Some non-Hypalon elastomeric roofing coatings are 
reported to work pretty well. I am not building boats 
these days and am out of the firsthand-experience 
loop. Most builders are using polyurethane sealants 
formulated as exterior varnishes and floor coatings 
(for a translucent finish) or oil-based enamels for an 
opaque finish. Polyurethane construction adhesives, 
flexible buoy paint (for marking fishing net buoys), 
“plasti-dip” tool handle sealant, pickup truck bed 
liner sealants, engine enamel, swimming pool paint, 
and other niche products all have their adherents and 
seem to adhere to most fabrics quite well. 


We generally ship UPS ground or Priority Mail to 
USA destinations, and USPS International Priority 
Mail to Canada and overseas. Shipping is at (or often 
below) cost, estimates on request, currently an 
average single kayak skin (or 2 lengths of the lighter 
materials) is about $12 within the USA, $50 to 
Canada, and $70 or $80 overseas. We take all 
possible advantage of USPS flat-rate boxes, which 
means the material is often tightly folded and 
compressed. AS SOON AS YOU RECEIVE THE 
MATERIAL, UNFOLD IT AND ROLL IT UP 
SMOOTHLY SO THE CREASES DON’T SET TOO 
PERMANENTLY. With heat-shrinking, they will 
usually straighten out. 


Now the specific fabrics (weights in ounces per 
square yard, approximate thicknesses in inches, 
PRICES in US Dollars per lineal FOOT): 


7N70: 7-ounce Nylon, basket weave, 70-inch 
width, .015 thick. A much lighter version of the 
standard 12-ounce “ballistic” nylon, with a looser 
weave, very forgiving drape, and moderate shrinkage. 
$2.00 


8N67: 8-ounce Nylon, plain weave, 67-inch width, 
.015 thick. Tough, tightly-woven material, with little 
shrinkage left. We sold a large amount of this 
material over the years. Now in 2 widths. $3.00 


8N73: 8-ounce Nylon, plain weave, 73-inch width, 
.015 thick. As above, but wider and not as tightly 
heat-set (not much in stock). $4.00 


10N63: 10-ounce Nylon, asymmetric weave, 63- 
inch width, .018 thick. An interesting but difficult 
material—the loose weave unravels easily. Twisted- 
pair (continuous-filament) yarns run laterally (weft), 
providing the bulk of the fabric, with thinner straight 
bundles running longitudinally (warp). The twisted 


yarns provide much more (width-wise) elasticity and 
flexibility than straight fiber bundles and a surface 
structure that should hold coatings well. When heated 
(this should be done with the fabric wet), it shrinks 
more longitudinally than laterally, since the twisted 
yarns are heatset and the straight yarns are not. And 
because of the twisted yarns, it appears to stay taut 
even as ambient moisture is re-absorbed. $2.00 


10PE64: 10-ounce Polyester, plain weave, 64-inch 
width, .016 thick. Tough, densely woven material, 
moderate heat-shrinkage. $3.00 


11N82: 11l-ounce Nylon, oxford weave, 82-inch 
width, .025 thick. With the 80-inch polyester now 
unavailable, this is really the only option if you need a 
wider material. Tough, high quality material, very 
densely woven and does not have a lot of shrinkage 
left. $5.00 


12NB63: 12-ounce Nylon, 2x2 basket weave, 61 to 
68 inch width, .023 thick. This is classic “ballistic 
nylon’—now popularized in sporting goods and 
luggage, if no longer used in bulletproof vests. Basket 
weave (symmetrical over-and-under, but with two 
bundles of fibers at a time) makes for a textured 
surface. Weave is about right, and shrinkage is 
moderate. This is very tough, pleasant to work with 
material, used on thousands of kayaks over the years. 
Favored by Harvey Golden and other long-time expert 
builders. Width varies from roll to roll between 61 and 
68 inches—if you need the extra width, let us know 
when ordering. $4.00 


12NO54: 12-ounce Nylon, oxford weave, 54-inch 
width, .026 thick. Dense, tightly-woven material, will 
hold a seam exceptionally well, in a narrower width 
with less waste for covering narrower hulls. Tougher 
to work with than the basket weave because it’s so 
dense and stiff. $2.00 


13PE79: 13-ounce Polyester, oxford weave, 79-inch 
width, .021 thick. This was the first polyester fabric 
we distributed, and it has developed a small but loyal 
following over the years. This material has been 
almost fully pre-shrunk, so the weave is exceptionally 
tight—making it somewhat stiff and difficult to use. 
Because of the dense structure, it takes very little 
coating to saturate, but there is very little porosity for 
the coating to mechanically adhere. Very high quality. 
$6.00 


14PE64: 14-ounce Polyester, loose basket weave, 
64-inch width, .025 thick. With occasional very 
minor (cosmetic) flaws. Much looser weave than the 


14PE72, and with almost no shrinkage. So there isn’t 
much going for it except it’s cheap. $2.00 


14PE72: 14-ounce Polyester, basket weave, 72- 
inch width, .023 thick. As above, tighter weave, now 
in very limited supply. $5.00 


14NB72: 14-ounce Nylon, basket weave, 72-inch 
width, .025 thick. Similar to 12NB above but heavier 
(and wider). Only a few lengths left. $5.00 


16PE82: 16-ounce Polyester, 2x2 basket weave, 82- 
inch width, .025 thick. We acquired a large run of 
this material several years ago, and it has been well 
received but supply is running out. Weave is just bout 
right--it will still hold a seam and is easy to use. 
Shrinkage is moderate and easily controlled. The 
price width is enough for two narrow kayaks side by 
side, or you can stagger wider boats. Almost gone. 
$8.00 


26N68: 26-ounce Nylon, double weave, 68-inch 
width, .050 thick. An amazing fabric, which we 
discovered in 1980 and which has withstood decades 
of severe abuse on many large, heavy boats. Despite 
being almost the heaviest material we sell, it is also 
one of the easiest to use. The thick, interlocking 
structure makes it behave more like real sea-mammal 
skin than anything else we have seen. Coatings 
penetrate and bond well, and because of the layered 
structure the surface can suffer serious abrasion and 
the skin will still not leak. Unfortunately its 
manufacture has been discontinued, but we bought up 
the last production run of this material and should 
have it on hand for many years. Available only in 68- 
inch width, so wider doubles and triples require a 
small patch on deck where the two sides of the fabric 
don’t quite meet. Well-suited to covering large, hard- 
working baidarkas—and umiaks, too. $12.00 


29PE84: 29-ounce Polyester, double weave, 84- 
inch width, .042 thick. This ultra heavy-duty fabric 
is made as substrate for conveyer belting. It has a 
dense 3-dimensional weave and a flat, smooth 
surface. Well-suited for umiaks or other large skin 
boats. $12.00 


ALUMINUM TUBING: We also have miles of 1/2- 
in and 3/4-in OD aluminum tubing, .049-in wall, in 
6061-T6 and 6005-T832 alloys, approx. 40 kpsi yield, 
24-foot lengths, for $.75 and $1.00 per foot. Hard to 
find! 


GEORGE DYSON 
gdyson@gmail.com 


